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N.  H.  Leggett,  who  figures  among 
Porterville’s  most  prominent  sports¬ 
men,  is  offering  rewards  for  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  hawks.  For  the  death  of  a 
blue  darter  hawk,  he  will  pay  $2.50; 
for  large  chicken  hawks,  $1;  for 
sparrow  hawks,  25  cents  each;  for 
any  other  hawk  not  mentioned,  75 
cents.  See  his  ad  in  the  Recorder. 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  Leggett  in  of¬ 
fering  these  rewards,  which  is  for  a 
limited  time  o{  course,  is  for  the 
protection  of  quail.  “The  way  to  have 
more  quail  is  to  kill  the  enemies  of 
quail,”  said  Mr.  Leggett.  The  quail 
has  other  enemies  besides  the  hawk, 
which  includes  blue  jays,  crows, 
weasles,  skunks,  and  bob-cats.  The 
action  of  Mr.  Leggett  in  offering 
these  rewards  will  be  hailed  with  de¬ 
light  by  the  sportsmen  of  this  dis¬ 
trict.  Incidentally,  stray  cats  are 
great  quail  killers,  as  well  as  hawks. 

Right  here  it  is  well  for  the  Re¬ 
corder  to  again  make  the  suggestion 
that  the  Porterville  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Association  have  an  org¬ 
anized  blue  jay  shoot  once  or  twice 
a  year.  A  big  blue  jay  shoot,  with 
a  picnic  luncheon  would  rid  this  dis¬ 
trict  of  a  large  number  ^ 
which  would  mean  more  quan  uuring 
the  next  season.  The  blue  jay  is  a 
horrible  thief.  He  eats  the  quail 
eggs  preferably,  but  he  has  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  eating  hen’s  eggs  as  well. 
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SHOOT  THE  HAWKS 

Boys  and  men  here  is  your  chance 
to  make  some  money.  I  will  pay 
for  a  limited  time  the  following 
prices  for  hawks,  $2.50  for  blue 
darters  or  what  is  known  as  quail 
hawks,  large  chicken  hawks  $1.00, 
25c  for  sparrow  hawks  and  75c  for 
any  other  hawks  not  mentioned. 
Bring  the  hawks  to  me  at  my 
stores  or  my  residence,  the  more 
hawks  the  better  I  will  like  it.  Also 
50c  for  big  owls.  Hawks  must  be 
killed  in  Tulare  Co.— N.  H.  Leggett. 
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Trap  12  Coyotes  At  \ 
Springville  Ranch  j 

Twelve  coyotes  have  been 
caught,  seven  more  sprung  traps 
and  got  away,  and  three  carried 
traps  with  them,  on  the  J.  W. 
Hoag  place  at  Spring-ville,  with¬ 
in  the  past  two  weeks,  Hoag, 
who  was  in  Porterville  yester¬ 
day,  said.  , 

In  addition,  four  lynx  cats 
have  been  caught  on  the  ranch, 
Hoag  said. 

A  state  trapper  is  now  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  Springville  district, 
in  answer  to  recently  voiced  de¬ 
mands  of  ranchers  who  have 
been  losing  poultry,  calves  and 
pigs  in  large  numbers.  Delega¬ 
tions  from  Springville  have  call¬ 
ed  the  attention  to  the  county 
board  of  supervisors  and  the 
Associated  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  Council  to  the  situation 
in  the  foothill  district,  where 
predatory  animals  were  said  to 
be  making  the  raising  of  domes¬ 
tic  animals  unprofitable.  J 


Coyote  depreciations  are  causing 
great  loss  among  foothill  poultry 
rainsers.  In  some  local  poultry 
yards,  a  large  coyote  seems  to  be 
i  making  a  steady  round  of  visits,  ap¬ 
pearing  first  during  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  hours  but,  becoming  more  em¬ 
boldened,  extends  his  visits  to  later 
hours  of  the  day.  Geese  and  ducks 
are  being  attacked  boldly  and  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  extra  pre¬ 
caution  of  driving  them  into  shelter 
with  the  chickens  is  being  taken. 
Several  shots  have  been  taken  at 1 
this  particular  coyote  and  numerous 
traps  have  been  set  for  it,  but  he 
is  evidently  a  wary  and  thus  far 
has  escaped  unharmed. 

On  the  George  Haigh  ranch  in  the 
Milo  district,  a  great  deal  of  trap¬ 
ping  of  wild  animal  pests  is  being 
done  very  successfully  and  large 

_ _ __ _ _ —  ■£ - - - - - i - \ 


numbers  of  skins  are  to  be  seen,  in  r 
interesting  display.  ^ 
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Scientists  Strive  to  Save  Rodents 
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High  Death  Rate  Caused  by  Fast 


Every  effort  to  keep  alive  the  last 
three  of  14  red  tree  mice  was  being 
made  today  by  University  scientists 
in  the  Museum  for  Vertebrate 
Zoology. 

The  mice,  brought  to  the  campus 
two  weeks  ago  from  the  Russian 
river,  have  gradually  been  dying 
off  until  only  a  few  are  left.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  D.  H.  Johnson,  technical 
assistant,  restriction  in  captivity 
and  incomplete  diet  have  probably 
caused  the  high  death  rate. 

Found  only  in  a  humid  coastal  belt 
between  the  Russian  river  and  the 


Columbia  river,  the  mice  are  probably 
the  only  species  in  the  world  living 
in  trees  and  having  red  fur. 

The  attempt  to  raise  the  rodents 
is  incidental  to  the  real  purpose  of 
their  capture,  which  was  to  obtain 
the  rare  mammal  as  museum  speci¬ 
mens. 

As  far  as  the  scientist  could  learn, 
the  rodents’  only  food  is  Douglas  fir 
tree  needles. 

The  one  remaining  youngster  of  the 
mama  and  papa  mice  has  finally 
learned  to  drink  milk  after  many 
days  of  drought  he  suffered  because 
of  his  youthful  ignorance. 
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Tulare  County — Created  April  20, 
1852.  Commandante  Fages,  while 
hunting  for  deserters  in  1773,  dis¬ 
covered  a  great  lake  surrounded  by 
marshes  and  filled  with  rushes,  which 
he  named  Los  Tules  (the  tules,  Scir- 
pus  Lacrustus).  In  1813,  Captain 
Moraga  on  his  exploring  expedition 
passed  through  the  valley  of  this 
lake,  and  named  it  “Valle  de  los 
Tulares”  (valley  of  the  tules),  from 
which  this  county  took  its  name. 

Home  of  the  great  Sequoia  and 
General  Grant  national  parks  and 
Mount  Whitney,  whose  summit  is  the 
highest  point  in  the  United  States, 
Tulare  also  is  noted  as  one  of  the 
wealthiest  farming  counties  in  the 
nation.  Approximately  100,000  acres 
are  planted  to  deciduous  fruits  and 
grape  vines.  Kaweah,  Tule  and  Kern 
rivers  and  Deer  Creek  furnish  abun¬ 
dant  water  for  irrigation  and  have 
been  harnessed  for  generation  of  elec¬ 
tric  power. 

The  orange  is  Tulare’s  outstand¬ 
ing  crop  with  raisins,  peaches,  olives, 
prunes,  figs,  plums,  apricots  and  wal¬ 
nuts  in  the  order  named.  About  1,- 
193,000  acres  are  given  over  to  farm¬ 
ing’  making  Tulare  rank  sixth  in  the 


— 


state.  It  is  second  in  acreage  irri¬ 
gated. 

Sequoia  Park,  or  California,  Big 
trees,  attracts  thousands  of  tourists. 
It  covers  604  square  miles  and  has 
twelve  beautiful  groves  of  redwoods, 
among  which  is  the  Giant  Forest  of 
3200  acres  containing  500,000  stately 
trees,  5000  of  which  measure  more 
than  ten  feet  in  diameter.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Sherman  redwood'  is  the  larg¬ 
est  living  thing  on  earth,  and  next 
is  the  General  Grant,  a  giant  se¬ 
quoia  in  Fresno  county,  the  oldest 
thing  on  earth.  There  is  as  much 
lumber  in  this  tree  as  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed  from  20  acre#  of  average  Califor¬ 
nia  pine  forest;  enough  to  erect  40 
five-room  homes.  A  train  of  30  cars 
would  be  required  to  transport  the 
trunk  alone. 

From  the  top  'of  Mount  Whitney 
an  awe-inspiring  panorama  of  moun¬ 
tain  peaks,  the  Devil’s  Amphithea¬ 
ter,  redwood  groves  and  Death  Val¬ 
ley,  300  feet  below  sea  level,  is  re¬ 
vealed. 

Allensworth,  noted  for  its  grain, 
alfalfa,  cotton  and  vegetables;  Cutler 
and  Orosi,  with  their  raisins,  grapes, 
oranges  and  lemons;  Dinuba,  center 
of  the  Alta  Irrigation  district;  Ex¬ 
eter,  great  agricultural  district; 
Lindsay  and  Porterville  in  the  orange 
belt;  Springville,  gateway  to  moun¬ 
tain  resorts,  and  Tulare,  great  valley 
shipping  point,  all  add  to  the  wealth 
and  fame  of  Tulare  county..  Visalia, 
the  charming  county  seat,  founded 
in  1853  by  Nathaniel  Vise,  bear  hunt¬ 
er,  is  noted  for  its  attractive  homes. 
Population;  77,442.  Area:  4856  square 
miles. 
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Condor  Post-mortem  Lays 
Deaths  to  Violent  Storm 


SANTA  BARBARA,  Oct.  25.— 
The  mysterious  deaths  of  two  of 
a  colony  of  three  American  con¬ 
dors  in  the  Peach  Tree  Flat  re¬ 
gion  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Na¬ 
tional  Forest,  was  cleared  today 
after  a  post-mortem  conducted  by 
Ornithologist  EdgmoaL. 


of  the  Museum  of  National  His¬ 
tory  in  Mission  Canyon. 

The  loss  of  two  of  the  small 
remaining  colony  of  the  largest 
birds  that  fly  over  America,  is 
definitely  laid  at  the  door  of  a 
hailstorm. 

The  mountain  tragedy  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Sam  Kosub,  associ¬ 
ate  forester  at  Sunset  Valley 
camp,  when  he  was  sent  into  the 
Peach  Tree  country  with  several 
C.C.C.  boys  to  look  for  lightning 
fires.  They  came  across  the  car¬ 
cass  of  a  horse  and  near  by  a 
dead  condor,  while  a  second  bird 


lay  some  distance  away.  The 
third  condor,  apparently  badly 
injured,  flew  away.  Hail  stjll  lay 
piled  in  surrounding  gullies  to  a 
depth  of  from  two  to  three  feet, 
some  of  the  hailstones  as  large 
as  walnuts. 

H.  O.  Robe  of  the  United  States 
Forestry  Service  and  Capt  R.  E. 
Bidwell  of  the  State  Division  of 
Fish  and  Game,  sent  a  truck  for 
the  dead  birds,  meeting  Kosub 
at  Little  Pine.  Brought  here  the 
first  bird  post-mortem  in  local 
history  was  decided  upon. 

The  backs  of  both  birds  were 
broken.  Foresters  believe  the 
condors  came  to  feed  on  the  car¬ 
cass  of  the  horse.  When  the 
storm  broke  they  were  perched 
in  a  tall  pine  tree,  when  the 
avalanche  of  hail  came  upon 
them  suddenly  and  knocked 
them  from  their  perch. 
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Student  Makes 
Discoveries  of 
New  Species 

Oriental  Beetles,  Amphibians, 
Reptiles  Uncovered  by 
University  Zoologist 


New  species  of  Oriental  beetles, 
reptiles  and  amphibians  have  been 
discovered  by  Linsley  Gressitt  ’37. 
student  in  entomology  and  zoology, 
who  made  several  trips  to  Formosa, 
Hainan  island,  Japan  and  China. 

He  has  collected  over  250,000  in¬ 
sects,  15.000  plants,  1,500  reptiles  and 
amphibians,  besides  fish,  spiders, 
mammals-  and  miscellaneous  other 
animals.  He  is  classifying  the  beetles, 
and  the  reptiles  and  amphibians, 
which  are  in  his  own  collection.  The 
beetles  number  over  lOO'OOO  speci¬ 
mens,  and  among-  them  he  is  study¬ 
ing  particularly  the  'long-horn 
beetles,  of  which  he  has  named  over 
one  hundred  new  species.  During 
his  travels  in  the  interior  of  Hainan, 
he  climbed  three  of  the  highest 
mountains  there  where  no  white  peo¬ 
ple  had  travelled  before. 

SNAKES  STUDIED 
“A  new  species  of  snake  belonging 
to  the  garter  snake  group  was  dis¬ 
covered  on  Hainan  island  in  the 
South  China  sea.  It  is  not  poisonous, 
and  lives  in  the  mountains.  It  is 
marked  somewhat  like  a  poisonous 
snake,  and  rattles  its  tail  and  spreads 
its  head  when  disturbed..  Another 
new  species  of  another  garter  snake 
genus  was  caught  in  southeast  China. 

It  lives  in  mountain  streams  and 
probably  feeds  on  frogs.  A  new 
species  of  green  lizard  living  on  trees 
and  bushes  was  discovered  in  For¬ 
mosa. 

There  are  few  salamanders  in  the 
tropics.  A  new  species  peculiar  for 
the  bright  orange  color  on  its  under¬ 
side,  was  found  in  a  mountain  stream 
in  Kwantung  province  in  southeast 
China.  It  has  smooth  skin  and  a 
sword-lik*  tail  with  fringes.  Poi¬ 
sonous  snakes,  including  several  cob¬ 
ras,  pit-vipers,  kraits,  and  sea-snakes, 

•  were  brought  back  from  the  Orient. 
Some  of  the  pit-vipers  are  green  and 
live  in  trees,  being  hard  to  notice  be¬ 
cause  of  their  protective  coloration; 
others  are  terrestrial .  and  some  look 
very  much  like  rattle-snakes,  though 
they  have  no  rattler. 

BEETLES  CAUGHT 
Most  of  the  beetles,  reptiles  and 
amphibians  were  caught  by  nets  of 
different  kinds.  Others  were  bought 
from  the  natives-  The  reptiles  and 
amphibians  are  kept  in  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology, 
while  most  of  the  insects  other  than 
beetles  have  been  sent  to  specialists 
at  Harvard  university,  Cornell  uni¬ 
versity,  the  British  museum  and 
other  museums  in  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  Switzerland. 

' 

“Snakes  are  classified  according  to 
the  number  and  type  of  the  rows  of 
scales  on  the  head  and  body,  their 
teeth,  and  markings.  Salamanders 
are  differentiated  by  the  texture  of 
their  skin,  size  of  their  eyes,  length 
of  their  snout,  legs  and  toes,  and* 
their  shape  and  color,”  Gressitt  said. 

Snakes  feed  mostly  on  frogs,  small 
mammals,  fishes,  or  other  snakes. 
Chief  factors  which  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  different  species  are 
the  geographical  conditions  including 
climate,  habitat,  food  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  animals,  he  de- 
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Calif:  Yosemite  Field  School  Camp 
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SACRAMENTO,  Jan.  30.— (INS)—: 
Big-horned  mountain  sheep,  wily  ancj 
fleet  rulers  of  mountain  pinaclesj 
have  formed  herds  numbering  morq 
than  2,000  in  California’s  higfj. 
Sierras,  statisticians  and  game  ob¬ 
servers  of  the  State  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  estimated  today,  j 
Protected  against  hunters  by  law  i 
since  1883,  when  they  were  reported  ’ 
becoming  extinct,  number  of  the 
sheep  has  gradually  increased  to 
about  2,000  and  held  stationary  at 
that  point  during  the  last  decade, 
Captain  E.  H.  Ober,  who  directed 
the  survey  for  the  Fish  and  Game 
Division  believed. 

The  big-horns,  sure-footed  anc 
fleet,  roam  over  the  high  Sierras  be¬ 
tween  Mt.  Whitney  and  Death  Val¬ 
ley,  a  country  almost  uninhabited  by 
less  hardy  animals.*  They  forage  foi 
food  in  crevasses  between  glaciers 
and  band  together  for  protection 
against  their  natural  predatory  en¬ 
emy,  the  Golden  Eagle. 

Raids  on  sheep  “nests”,  usually  lo¬ 
cated  amid  crags  inaccessible  to 
men,  by  pairs  of  eagles,  a  few  cas-  * 
ualties  at  the  hands  of  illegal  hunt¬ 
ers  and  scarcity  of  food  will  probably 
keep  the  number  of  sheep  around 
the  2,000  mark,  Ober  believed,  a  le¬ 
gal  hunting  season  would  quickly  i 
reduce  them  to  extinction,  he  declar- 
ed- 
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Kings  Association 

Frees  Pheasants 

7?rkr  L 

HANFORD,  Jan.  26  fVNS)— With 

p  \J  e  n  1  1A  <Y  K  e  t,}  pelt 

a  rush  of  whirring  wings  72  Chinese 
pheasants  went  into  their  natural 
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wild  state  Sunday  morning  when 
released  from  their  cages. 


The  birds  given  their  freedom 
|  represent  one  of  the  major  activities 
in  conservation  undertaken  by  the 
Kings  County  Wildlife  Conservation 
Association.  Members  of  the  State 
fish  and  game  commission,  here  at 
•  the  invitation  of  sportsmen  in  the 

association,  opend  the  trap  doors 
to  send  the  hardy  game  birds  on 
their  flights  in  the  heart  of  the  big 
Heinlen  ranch  west  of  Lemoore. 

The  birds  came  to  the  county 
from  the  Yountville  state  game  farm 
as  chicks  six  months  ago  and  have 
been  cared  for  and  raised  at  the 
I  association  pens  at  the  fair  grounds. 

Of  the  80  chicks  received  only  sev¬ 
en  were  lost  and  one  was  crippled. 

Far  From  Tame 

It  might  be  thought  that  six 
months  of  domestication  would  have 
a  tendency  to  tame  the  birds  to 

some  extent,  but  such  was  not  the 
case,  for  their  natural  wild  state 
was  shown  in  their  hurried  flight  to 
freedom  when  the  crates  were  open¬ 
ed. 

The  release  was  made  in  an  ideal 
spot  for  wild  life  in  about  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  Heinlen  ranch  along 
Kings  river.  The  birds  were  strong 
and  will  be  able  to  care  for  them¬ 
selves  along  the  sheltered  river 
banks  and  will  find  a  bounteous  sup¬ 
ply  of  wild  food  on  the  adjoining 
pasture  lands. 
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Heavy  Rains 
At  Doyle’s 
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It  has  rained  up  at  Camp  Doyle 
this  winter,  according  to  E.  Terwil- 
liger,  who  was  down  from  the  resort 
today  for  the  first  time  in  weeks. 

February  4,  5  and  6  the  precipi¬ 
tation  amounted  to  15  inches,  and 
another  5  inches  fell  last  week-end. 
Records  such  as  these  go  far  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  flood  threats  in  Tule  river. 

During  the  winter  156  inches  of 
snow  have  fallen  and  there  are  now 
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three  feet  of  snow  on  the  ground, 
Terwilliger  said.  Since  December  28 
travel  about  Doyle’s  has  been  possi¬ 
ble  only  on  snowshoes.  Terwilliger 
came  down  to  Camp  Wishon  this 
morning  on  snowshoes. 

The  river  reached  the  highest 


mark  since  1916,  during  the  rains, 


and  washed  out  the  concrete  diver¬ 
sion  dam  of  the  San  Joaquin  Light 
and  Power  Corp.  at  the  resort. 

The  roads  are  ,b  a  d  1  y  washed 
though  cars  can  now  be  driven  into 
Camp  Wishon,  and  repair  work  on 
the  road  above  Wishon’s  is  going 
forward. 
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River  Sunday  Within  Foot  of 
High  Water  Mark  Reached 
in  Last  Week’s  Flood 


Big  Run-Off  Pours  Down  Deer 
Creek  Following  Heavy  Rain 
Late  Saturday  Night 


down  Tule  river  Sunday,  following 
the  heavy  rains  of  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  beat  in  vain  at  the  new  dam 
that  blocked  the  way  down  the 
channel  washed  from  the  river  to 
Porter  slough  the  week  before. 
The  slough  carried  only  a  small 
head  of  water  Sunday  morning,  J 
while  the  river,  fed  by  the  heavy 
rains  of  the  previous  night,  reach¬ 
ed  to  within  a  foot  of  the  mark 
made  on  the  night  of  February  6, 
last 

Along  the  wall  of  sandbags  that 
had  been  placed  across  the  break 
between  river  and  slough  last 
week,  river  rose  to  a  height  of 
three  feet.  If  this  new  channel  had 
not  been  damned  up,  a  flood  riv¬ 
alling  the  previous  torrent  would 
have  poured  into  the  slough  and 
swept  through  Porterville* 

Deer  Creek  High 

Heavy  rains  Saturday  night  in  the 
Deer  Creek  watershed  brought  that 
stream  up  to  as  high  a  mark  as 
it  reached  last  week,  a  foaming  tor¬ 
rent  pouring  under  the  highway 
bridge  south  of  Porterville  all  day 
Sunday.  The  creek  is  still  carrying 
an  unusually  heavy  head  of  water,  as 
is  Tule  river. 

Rain§  Pass  Foot  Mark 

Total  precipitation  in  the  storm 
that  started  Saturday  afternoon 
reached  .91  of  an  inch  by  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  rainfall  total  for  the 
season  to  date  is  now  12.04  inches, 
one  of  the  heaviest  winter  precipita¬ 
tions  in  the  history  of  the  district, 
to  the  middle  of  Februarv 


Ine-r,?|XOeSS  “  that  came  !was  Iifted  from  its  foundation  and 


moved  a  short  distance  where  it  be¬ 
came  anchored  against  some  trees. 
While  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  damage 
there  resulting  from  the  two  floods, 

none  of  it  will  cost  very  much  money 
to  repair. 

Olive  Flooded  Again 
^  portion  of  the  Olive  street  ex- 
lessen  their  severity. 

Likewise,  according  to  Bonine,  coi 
struction  of  overflow  basins  will  l 
only  a  temporary  measure  becam 
siit  m  the  streams  eventually  woul 
till  up  the  basins  and  necessitate  cor 
struction  of  new  ones. 

But  overflow  basins,  he  continue! 
can  be  used  to  advantage  along  th 
Mower  Mississippi  in  filling  up  swamn 
the  place  where  the  cSS 
away. 
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River  Sunday  Within  Foot  of 
High  Water  Mark  Reached 
in  Last  Week’s  Flood 


Big  Run-Off  Pours  Down  Deer 
Creek  Following  Heavy  Rain 
Late  Saturday  Night 


The  excess  water  that  came  j  was  lifted  from  its  foundation  nnri 

thT"h7  nV6r  Sunday'  fo,,owing  [moved  a  short  distance  where  it  be 
the  heavy  ra,ns  0f  the  night  be-  jcame  anchored  against  some  trees 

Zt  A  A  Vf:n  a*  the  new  dam  lWhiIe  there  *  quite  a  bit  o"dam  » 
-u!.„b.locked  the  w*y  dow"  the  ithere  resulting  from  the  two  floods, 


channel  washed  from  the  river  to 
Porter  slough  the  week  before. 
The  slough  carried  only  a  small 
head  of  water  Sunday  mornina. 
More  Damage  at  Park 
More  damage  at  Bartlett  park  re- 
suited  from  the  high  water  or  small 
i floocl  of  Sunday  morning.  Quite  a 
bit  of  the  park  was  inundated  once 
i  more,  and  there  was  a  strong  current 
1  It  did  not  last  long,  however. 

One  of  the  dressing  rooms  from  the 
apartment  houses  at  Bartlett  park 


not  been  damned  up,  a  flood  riv¬ 
alling  the  previous  torrent  would 
have  poured  into  the  slough  and 
swept  through  Porterville^, 

Deer  Creek  High 
Heavy  rains  Saturday  night  in  the 
Deer  Creek  watershed  brought  that 
stream  up  to  as  high  a  mark  as 
it  reached  last  week,  a  foaming  tor¬ 
rent  pouring  under  the  highway 
bridge  south  of  Porterville  all  day 
Sunday.  The  creek  is  still  carrying 
an  unusually  heavy  head  of  water,  as 
is  Tule  river. 

Rains  Pass  Foot  Mark 

Total  precipitation  in  the  storm 
that  started  Saturday  afternoon 
reached  .91  of  an  inch  by  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  rainfall  total  for  the 
season  to  date  is  now  12.04  inches, 
one  of  the  heaviest  winter  precipita¬ 
tions  in  the  history  of  the  district, 
to  the  middle  of  Februarv. 


none  of  it  will  cost  very  much  money 
to  repair. 

Olive  Flooded  Again 
A  portion  of  the  Olive  street  ex¬ 
tension  highway  was  flooded  again 
Sunday  with  a  continuous  stream 
i  unning  over  it  all  day.  Danger  signs 
were  put  up  but  autoists  were  able 
to  continue  by  observing  the  land¬ 
marks.  A  piece  of  the  cement  high¬ 
way  was  washed  away,  making  the 
damage  a  little  more  severe  than  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  flood  of  February 
6th.  A  small  waterfall  formed  at 

the  place  where  the  cement  broke 
away. 
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Squirrel  Drive  Will  Be  Opened 
Ground  squirrels  are  to  be  ex- 


|  terminated  in  a  cleanup  move  in  the 
f  Dr^  Creek  farming  sectidii  near 
|  Roseville.  Present  plans  are  to  have 
f  each  farmer  rid  his  premises 
through  poison,  the  work  to  begin 
when  the  weather  becomes  warm 
and  the  squirrels  come  out  of  hiber¬ 
nation.  The  heavy  increase  in  the 
squirrel  population  in  the  last  few 
years  is  responsible  for  much  dam¬ 
age  and  loss  to  the  ranchers. 


Fewer  Mountain  Lions  Trapped 


The  smallest  number  of  mountain 
lions  in  several  years,  177,  were 
killed  by  trappers  last  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  annual  report  of  the  State 
Bureau  of  Game  Conservation.  An 
average  of  $400  apiece  was  earned 
by  trappers  last  year.  Approximate¬ 
ly  10,000  coyotes  were  among  the 
bag  taken  by  the  several  thousand 
licensed  trappers  in  California. 

J 
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Skunks  of  Bear  Family 

Skunks  are  members  of  the  bear 
family.  Except  for  their  smell,  they 
have  practically  no  other  defense 
against  natural  enemies.  They 

make  a  stand-'  only^'  in  the  last  ex¬ 
tremity.  Skunk  farms  exist  in  this 
,  country  and  England.  Unscrupulous 
dealers  sometimes  sell  the  pelts  as 
sable  or  black  fox.  The  skunk  de¬ 
stroys  more  harmful  insects  than 
all  other  mammals  together. 
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Traps  Thirty  Coyotes 
J.  G.  McKerlie,  State  coyote  trap¬ 
per,  reports  taking  thirty  coyotes  in  j 
thirty-five  days.  He  and  several 
other  trappers  of  the  State  Fish  and  j 
Game  Commission  and  Federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Biological  Control  have  been 
trapping  in  Tulare  County  for  sev¬ 
eral  months.  They  have  caught  and  j 
killed  several  hundred  coyotes  and 
a  large  number  of  bobcats. 
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Associated  Chambers  in  March  Session  at  Strath¬ 
more  Last  Night  Protest  Small  Highway 
Fund  to  County  for  Coming  Biennium 

So  many  matters  concerning  Tulare  county  came  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Tulare  Coun¬ 
ty  Council  at  Strathmore  last  night  that  for  a  time  the  council 
considered  an  interim  meeting  in  this  city,  sometime  late  in 
March.  A  suitable  date  could  not  be  decided  upon  however,  and 
the  Strathmore  session  was  prolonged  while  a  committee  drew  up 
a  resolution  protesting  the  amount  of  road  money  allocated  to 
Tulare  county  by  the  state  highway  commission,  and  was  instruct¬ 
ed  to  draw  up  two  other  resolutions^  one  denouncing  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  mountain  Jions  and  coyotes  within  national  parks,  and  the 
other  expressing  the  sympathy*" 
of  the  Council  for  the  family 
of  the  late  Congressman  H.  E. 

Stubbs,  who  represented  this 
district  for  four  years,  until  his 
death  Sunday.  v 

^'Resolutions  on  an  alleged  un-v 
fair  discrimination  against  the 
county  in  relief  appropriations 
and  asking  the  permament  es¬ 
tablishment  here  of  the  preda¬ 
tory  animal  control  campaign 
which  has  been  so  effective  in  the 
foot  hill  district,  will  be  brought  up 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  which  will  be  held  in  Porterville 
on  the  third  Monday  in  March.  This 
is  to  be  the  regular  meeting  time 
hereafter,  instead  of  the  first  .Mon¬ 
day  in  the  month. 

\  Road  Fun&fe 

More  time  was  spent  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  on  the  road  fund  allocation  than 
on  any  other  of  the  several  matters 
brought  before,  it.  The  facts  were 
brought  out  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Orange  Belt  Scenic  Highway  Associ¬ 
ation  meeting;  that  Tulare  is  last  of 
the  13  southern  counties  with  which 
it  is  associated  for  highway  fund 
distribution,  in  the  secondary  funds 
allotted,  and  is  tenth  in  the  amount 
allotted  for  primary  funds;  while  its 
contribution  to  the  state  highway 
funds  through  gas  tax  payments  is 
at  least  as  great  as  the  average 
county  of  the  state  and  its  road  mile¬ 
age  is  one  of  the  greatest. 

Ford  A.  Chatters  of  Lindsay  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  county  has  been  go¬ 
ing  to  Fresno,  where  the  division  of¬ 
fice  of  the  highway  commission  is 
located,  to  make  its  protests  against 
the  small  amount  allocated,  while 
the  allocation  is  made  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  on  the  recommendation,  in  this 
instance,  of  the  southern  division  of 
the  state  chamber  of  commerce.  The 
county  is  in  the  southern  counties 
highway  division  and  in  the  northern 
counties  state  chamber  division,  and 
the  result  is  that  it  is  almost  entire¬ 
ly  ignored  in  the  recommendations, 
which  seem  to  carry  considerable 
weight  with  the  highway  commission. 

A.  L.  Evans,  president  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  named  C.  B.  Allumbaugh  of  Por¬ 
terville,  John  Bandy  of  Strathmore, 
and  Ford  Chatters  to  draw  up  the 
resolution  protesting  the  road  fur.d 
distribution,  and  it  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  highway  commission. 

Visit  of  Judges 

A  committee,  composed  of  the 
presidents  of  the  13  chambers  of 
commerce  associated  in  the  Council, 
will,  with  another  committee  repre¬ 
senting  the  county  bar,  draw  up  the 
final  program  for  the  three-day  visit 
here  of  the  seven  justices  of  the  state 
supreme  court:  May  29,  30,  31,  Presi¬ 
dent  Evans  announced.  Evans  re¬ 
turned  yesterday  from  Los  Angeles, 
where  he  saw  the  justices  and  was 
assured  that  the  full  membership  of 
the  bench  would  join  in  the  Tulare 
county  trip,  arranged  as  a  sort  of 
celebration  of  the  compromise,  often 
recommended  by  the  supreme  court, 
of  the  long-drawn-out  Lindsay- 


(Continued  on  Page  Six) 
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Council  To  Take  Allocation 
T o  Commission:  Call  For  Change 
In  Protection  of  Lions  By  Parks 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

Strathmore  vs.  Tulare  Irrigation  Dis¬ 
trict  water  suit. 

The  justices  and  their  wives  will 
reach  Lindsay  the  afternoon  of  Sat¬ 
urday,  May  29,  have  dinner  there  and 
afterward  be  guests  at  a  public  op¬ 
en-air  reception  at  the  Lindsay  civic 
center.  On  Sunday  the  party  will 
make  the  trip  to  Sequoia  Park, 
where  a  picnic  will  be  enjoyed.  Mon¬ 
day  the  justices  will  have  lunch  with 
the  county  bar  association  and  then 
return  to  Los  Angeles. 

Lions  and  Coyotes 

Declaration  of  J.  G.  Hage,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Springville  chamber  of 
commerce  that  the  campaign  waged 
by  trappers  of  the  state  fish  and 
game  commission  and  of  the  federal 
bureau  of  biological  control  had  been 
highly  successful,  and  that  trappers 
might  be  stationed  permanently  in 
this  district  if  civic  organizations 
demanded,  brought  on  a  discussion 
of  the  policy  of  the  government  in 
maintaining  the  national  parks  as 
animal  sanctuaries,  where  mountain 
lions  and  coyotes  are  protected  and 
from  which  they  sally  to  raid  deer 
and  domestic  animals  outside  the 
park  bounds.  State  and  federal  trap¬ 
pers  are  then  paid  to  destroy  the 
coyotes  and  lions.  Homer  Wood  of¬ 
fered  a  resolution  condemning  this 
inconsistent  procedure,  and  the  reso¬ 
lutions  committee  was  instructed  to 
draw  it  up  and  forward  it  ta  the  fed- 
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eral  national  park  bureau.  E.  G.  Dud¬ 
ley  of  Exeter  commented  on  the 
“balance  of  nature”  argument  ad¬ 
vanced  by  those  favoring  protection 
of  all  wild  life  within  the  parks,  de¬ 
claring  that  the  balance  was  upset 
•<  Jong  ago. 

Pleasant  Skit 

President  Evans  opened  the  meet¬ 
ing  by  calling  on  the  presidents  and 
secretaries  of  chambers  of  commerce 
present  to  say  a  few  words,  Don¬ 
ald  Jones  and  Lester  Skidmore  re¬ 
sponding  for  Porterville.  D.  R.  Light- 
ner,  principal  of  Strathmore  Union 
High  School,  then  introduced  two  of 
his  students,  Paul  Anderson  and 
Billy  Palmer,  who  put  on  a  most 
entertaining  parody  of  “The  March 
of  Time.”  Their  “broadcasting”  of 
a  motor  race  between  Constable  W. 
D.  Turney  and  a  pair  of  fleeing 
bandits  was  especially  good.  Lightner 
also  mentioned  that  Strathmore  high 
school,  winner  of  the  basketball 
championship  in  the  Sierra  League, 
would  play  Livingston  high  school 
next  Friday,  at  Strathmore,  for  the 
valley  title. 

A  splendid  steak  dinner  was  serv¬ 
ed  by  the  ladies  of  the  Strathmore 
Presbyterian  church.  Representing 
Porterville  at  the  meeting  were  Don¬ 
ald  Jones,  G.  F.  Slack,  Jos.  .  El¬ 
liott,  W.  B.  Roby,  C.  B.  Allum- 
baugh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Skid¬ 
more,  Dr.  Edgar  Danner  and  Homer 
W.  Wood. 
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Clean-up  of  Ground  Squirrels 


i 


WASHINGTON,  March  5, — -(U.P) — 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A. 
Wallace,  opened  a  new  kind  of  battle 
today  against  the  ubiquitous  gopher 
and  all  his  cousins,  his  uncles  and 
aunts,  which  even  now  are  beginning 
to  thumb  their  purplish  noses  at  fed¬ 
eral  authority. 

Instead  of  giving  cash  bounties  for 
their  scalps,  Wallace  announced  that 
he  would  pay  western  farmers  under 
his  soil  conservation  program  15 
cents,  cash,  for  every  acre  of  land 
frorr^  which  they  cleared  90  percent  of 
the  pocket  gophers  residing  there. 

He  offered  six  cents  an  acre  for 
90  percent  of  tne  ground  squirrels 
and  seven  and  a  half  cents  for  the 
same  percentage  of  prairie  dogs  and 
it  looked  like  the  bookkeeping  might 
get  pretty  complicated  before  the  war 
progressed  much  further. 

One  of  the  troubles  seems  to  be 
that  a  gopher  doesn’t  seem  to  give  a 
gosh  darn  about  whose  farm  he  honey 
combs  with  his  intricate  system  of 
subways.  A  gopher  will  travel  under¬ 
ground  from  one  acre  to  another,  it 
develops,  without  consideration  what¬ 
ever  for  the  agriculture  department. 

These  beasts,  which  have  red  eyes, 

short  ears,  big  claws  and  pouches  in 
their  cheeks,  are  beginning  to  wake 
up  from  their  winter’s  sleep — hungry 
and  full  of  pep.  The  same  goes  for 


their  relatives,  the  ground  squirrels 
and  the  prairie  dogs. 

They  all  like  to  bore  tunnels  under 
farms,  coming  up  at  intervals  to  eat 
whatever  is  at  hand  and  then  going 
back  underground  to  dig  more  holes. 
There  are  billions  of  ’em  and  they’re 
liable  to  do  millions  of  dollars  damage 
unless  they’re  killed. 

The  agriculture  department  had 
some  little  difficulty  figuring  how 
much  to  pay  for  the  slaughter.  The 
bureau  of  biological  survey  finally  set 
the  figure  at  15  cents  an  acre  for 
gophers  because  they’re  the  thickest 
— and  smartest.  A  gopher  is  such  an 
efficient  engineer  that  he  can  escape, 
through  a  tunnel  of  his  own  digging, 
all  but  the  most  persistent  pursuers. 

They  aren’t  so  many  ground  squir¬ 
rels  or  prairie  dogs  per  acre  and 
they’re  not  such  good  diggers;  hence 
the  bounty  on  them  is  smaller. 

The  bioligical  expert  also  establish¬ 
ed  that  90  percent  minnimum,  on  the 
theory  that  if  a  farmer  kills  that 
many  of  his  subterranean  enemies, 
the  remaining  ten  percent  won’t  do 
much  harm.  The  difficulty  here  has 
to  do  with  deciding  when  90  percent 
of  the  beasts  on  any  particular  acre 
are  dead.  If  only  eight  percent,  say, 
are  killed,  there’ll  be  no  fifteen  cents 
forthcoming  from  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  Ninety  percent,  or  nothing, 
the  agricultural  department  said. 
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PARTIES  SNOWBOUND 

One  party,  including  Miss  An¬ 
nie  Alexander  and  Miss  Louise 
Kellogg,  Piedmont  socialites, 
each  70  years  of  age,  is  held 
snowbound  at  Big  Pine,  Inyo 
county.  The  women  are  with 
a  party  of  sixteen  University  of 
California  zoologists. 
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squirrel  War  Starts 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  March  9. 
(A5) — An  $18,000  poison  drive 
against  squirrels  in  San  Luis  Ob¬ 
ispo  county  starts  this  week  to 
prevent  what  the  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Commissioner  estimated 
would  be  a  $500,000  loss  if  the 
pests  were  uncontrolled. _ _ 
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RABBIT 
WARNING  ISSUED  BY 
KERN  AUTHORITIES 

BAKERSFIELD,  March  25. 
(Exclusive) — Danger  of  infection 
with  tularemia  from  wild  rab¬ 
bits  was  cited  in  a  warning  is¬ 
sued  today  by  Dr.  M.  A.  Gifford, 
assistant  health  office  of  Kern 
county,  who  said  that  two  such 
cases  have  been  recorded  in  the 
last  three  months  here. 

Both  cases  arose  from  the  same 
rabbit,  she  said,  the  hunter  hav¬ 
ing  pricked  his  finger  while  han¬ 
dling  it  and  his  sister  contract¬ 
ing  the  fever  while  preparing  it 
for  the  table. 
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SPRINGVILLE,  Apr.  22. — Gordon 
True,  chief  biologist  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office  of  the  Fish  and  Game 
Commission,  and  speaker  at  the  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  Porterville  Fish  and  Game 
Protection  Association  Monday  eve¬ 
ning,  was  in  the  Milo  district  inspect- 
1  ing  the  work  being  done  in  the  coy¬ 
ote  trapping  project  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  O.  R.  Shaw. 

During  the  past  thirteen  months 
that  Shaw  has  been  in  this  district 
he  has  reported  the  destruction  of 
slightly  more  than  three  hundred 
coyotes  and  wild  cats.  This  has  been 
of  untold  benefit  to  the  stock  men, 
especially  those  raising  hogs,  and  to 
the  poultry  raisers. 

Before  this  eradication  project  was 
begun,  poultry,  hogs,  sheep,  calves 
and  occasionally  even  a  cow,  were 
destroyed,  the  losses  amounting  to 
hundreds  of  dollars  a  year  in  this 
district  alone. 

Shaw,  who  has  charge  of  this  work 
from  Tehachapi  to  Lake  Tahoe,  has 
just  returned  from  Yosemite  Valley, 


where  he  has  placed  two  trappers.  He 
now  has  men  at  intervals  along  the 
mountain  regions  now  accessible  and 
will  place  more  as  they  are  available. 
As  the  season  advances  these  men 
will  be  placed  in  the  higher  moun¬ 
tains  as  a  measure  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  deer  and  other 
game  in  the  mountain  regions. 
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Days  When  Tulare  Lake  Spread 

Over  500  Sections  Recalled 
By  Member  of  Pioneer  Family 


By  ARCHIE  F.  LANEY 
In  The  Terra  Bella  News 
A  generation  or  so  ago  school 
children  in  looking  over  their  maps 
saw  a  large  block  had  been  sliced 
off  western  Tulare  to  form  a  new 
county.  The  wonder  was  then,  just 
how  one  county  could  keep  all  land 
!  and  give  to  the  other  mostly  all  wa- 
jter.  It  happened  just  about  that  way. 
The  new  county  was  pretty  well 
filled  with  the  huge  lake.  No  one 
knew  then  that  beneath  the  five 
hundred  or  so  square  miles  of  wa¬ 
ter  lay  a  body  of  land  that  some 
day  would  develop  into  grain  grow¬ 
ing  country  second  to  none  in  the 
W’orld. 


Out  east  of  the  lake  a  few  miles, 
and  probably  the  same  distance  west 
and  north  of  the  town  of  Tipton,  we 
find  waters  from  the  Kaweah  join¬ 
ing  forces  with  that  of  the  Tule  riv¬ 
er,  making  one  stream  from  this 
point  on  to  the  lake.  For  many 
miles  this  was  a  swampy  country 
covered  in  places  with  gigantic  oaks 
and  willow  trees.  Occasionally  back 
waters  from  the  lake  up  in  these 
swamps  formed  something  of  a  ba¬ 
you. 

Herds  of  Elk 

At  one  time  herds  of  elk  made 
their  homes  in  these  sections,  hence 
we  have  the  name  Elk  Bayou.  All  to 
the  south  was  an  open  country  or 
great  plains  and  it  was  along  this 
borderlond  so  to  speak  that  the  writ¬ 
er  together  with  other  little  boys  of 
the  day  used  to  meet  and  plan  their 
hunting  and  fishing  excursions.  Soon 
the  east  frontage  of  the  lake  had 
been  pretty  well  looked  over  by  this 
set  of  boys.  A  sprinkling  of  home¬ 
steaders  comprised  the  population  on 
the  plains  near  the  lake,  and  as  can 
be  imagined  it  was  a  lonesome  look¬ 
ing  country, — frontier  enough  to  sat¬ 
isfy  most  anyone’s  liking  for  that 
sort  of  thing. 

Fringe  of  Trees 

In  our  earliest  recollections,  the 
water  of  the  lake  stood  at  not  far 
from  the  now  Kings  county  line.  An 
interesting  fact  is  also  that  for  miles 
above  that  yet  the  ground  was 
covered  thick  with  mussel  shells,  and  ' 
wire  grass,  a  sort  of  swamp  grass, 

I  grew  everywhere.  So  we  presume  the 
|  lake  to  have  been  much  larger  at 
some  earlier  time.  A  dense  growth  of 
tall  trees  always  fringed  the  lake 
and  was  in  places  a  half  mile  or  more 
in  width.  A  person  venturing  too  far 
into  these  thickets  of  tules  had  to  be 
a  good  navigator  to  find  his  way 
out.  Hunters  cut  lanes  through  to 
open  water  to  their  duck  blinds  and 
boats.  The  shore  line  shifted  and 
changed  continually  according  to 
weather  and  season.  A  strong  wind 
would  bring  the  water  out  a  sur¬ 
prising  long  ways.  Some  times  the 
tules  were  in  water  a  foot  or  so 
deep  and  at  other  times  were  high 
and  dry.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  oc¬ 
casionally  fires  swept  through  the 
dry  tules  and  the  burning  of  a  few 
thousand  acres  on  a  dark  night  was  ( 
a  sight  to  behold. 

Wild  ■  Hogs 

Parties  came  to  the  lake  to  hunt 
wild  hogs,  tame  ones  gone  wild  per-  j 
haps,  but  considered  a  perfectly  le¬ 
gitimate  business.  The  hogs  were  vic¬ 
ious  animals  and  no  one  hunter  took 
chances  alone.  We  can’t  say  just 
how  good  the  meat  was,  but  a  piece 
of  fat  wild  shoat  to  flavor  the 
beans  always  sounded  good. 

Geese  Flocks 

In  fall  and  winter  geese  in  unbe¬ 
lievable  numbers  made  their  home 
in  the  lake.  They  flew  out  in  the 
early  foggy  mornings  with  much 
honking  and  close  to  the  ground  to 
their  feeding  places  along  the  foot¬ 
hills  or  on  the  plains.  On  their  re¬ 
turn  during  the  day,  when  the  fog- 
had  cleared,  they  were  in  perfect 
formation  and  a  mile  high.  The  noise 
these  big  birds  made  when  they  came 


pleasure  to  meet  other  folks  on  the 
road  that  they  might  stop  awhile  and 
talk  over  the  happenings  of  the  week 
or  so  before.  No  nervous  breakdowns 
those  days,  at  least  none  that  could 
be  attributed  to  hurry  or  worry. 

Fog  From  Lake 

In  winter  thick  banks  of  fog  roll¬ 
ing  inland  off  the  lake  was  a  nightly 
occurrence.  To  be  lost  on  the  plains 
after  night  in  the  dense  fog  was  no 
funny  thing,  as  many  a  sheep  herd¬ 
er  might  vouch  for.  With  no  fences 
and  few  roads,  all  foot  travelers  were 
careful  to  come  in  before  nightfall. 
Horses  seemed  to  keep  their  sense  of 
direction  better  than  man.  Drivers, 
although  not  at  all  certain  about  go¬ 
ing  anywhere  else  in  the  fog,  could 
always  depend  on  old  Dobbin  to  take 
them  the  short  way  home  and  never 
miss. 


Summer  breezes  from  off  the  lake 
were  always  cool,  but  on  occasional 
still  days  with  the  always  high  de¬ 
gree  of  humidity,  it  was  at  times  in¬ 
tensely  hot. 

Mosquitos 
There  was  one  source  of  annoy¬ 
ance  to  those  good  folks,  one  thing 
to  spoil  the  serenity  of  the  long 
summer  evenings — mosquitos,  boy,  oh 
boy!  Breezes  brought  clouds  of  them 
inland  from  out  of  the  tules  along 
the  edges  of  the  lake.  They  were  a 
hungry  lot  and  the  minute  they 
landed  the  fight  was  on.  Bonfires  and 
smudge  pots  threw  out  smoke 
screens  that  served  as  a  partial 
check  on  these  pesky  little  peace 
disturbers,  but  always  it  was  the 
same  uneven  fight,  and  one  by  one 
members  of  the  family  would  give 
it  up  and  be  forced  to  get  under  cov¬ 
er.  Sleeping  quarters  all  outside  were 
protected  with  netting  or  cloth  sup¬ 
ported  with  sticks  to  form  a  sort  of 
tent.  These  tents  were  supposed  to 
keep  most  of  the  mosquitos  out,  or 
at  least  so  they  couldn’t  get  in.  Far 
into  the  night  the  slapping  would 
continue  with  occasional  exclama¬ 
tions,  until  finally  all  was  quiet  and 
then  it  didn’t  matter. 


If  and  when  the  good  old  lake  fills 
to  the  level  of  the  eighties  and 
nineties  whatever  else  it  might  bring, 
let  us  hope  that  will  be  minus  the 
mosquitos. 
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and  probably  the  same  distance  west 
and  north  of  the  town  of  Tipton,  we 
find  waters  from  the  Kaweah  join¬ 
ing  forces  with  that  of  the  Tule  riv¬ 
er,  making  one  stream  from  this 
point  on  to  the  lake.  For  many 
miles  this  was  a  swampy  country 
covered  in  places  with  gigantic  oaks 
and  willow  trees.  Occasionally  back 
waters  from  the  lake  up  in  these 
swamps  formed  something  of  a  ba¬ 
you. 

Herds  of  Elk 

At  one  time  herds  of  elk  made 
their  homes  in  these  sections,  hence 
we  have  the  name  Elk  Bayou.  All  to 
the  south  was  an  open  country  or 
great  plains  and  it  was  along  this 
borderlond  so  to  speak  that  the  writ¬ 
er  together  with  other  little  boys  of 
the  day  used  to  meet  and  plan  their 
hunting  and  fishing  excursions.  Soon 
the  east  frontage  of  the  lake  had 
been  pretty  well  looked  over  by  this 
set  of  boys.  A  sprinkling  of  home¬ 
steaders  comprised  the  population  on 
the  plains  near  the  lake,  and  as  can 
be  imagined  it  was  a  lonesome  look¬ 
ing  country, — frontier  enough  to  sat¬ 
isfy  most  anyone’s  liking  for  that 
|  sort  of  thing. 

Fringe  of  Trees 

In  our  earliest  recollections,  the 
water  of  the  lake  stood  at  not  far 
from  the  now  Kings  county  line.  An 
interesting  fact  is  also  that  for  miles 
above  that  yet  the  ground  was 
covered  thick  with  mussel  shells,  and 
wire  grass,  a  sort  of  swamp  grass, 
grew  everywhere.  So  we  presume  the 
lake  to  have  been  much  larger  at 
some  earlier  time.  A  dense  growth  of 
tall  trees  always  fringed  the  lake 
and  was  in  places  a  half  mile  or  more 
in  width.  A  person  venturing  too  far 
into  these  thickets  of  tules  had  to  be 
a  good  navigator  to  find  his  way 
out.  Hunters  cut  lanes  through  to 
open  water  to  their  duck  blinds  and 
boats.  The  shore  line  shifted  and 
changed  continually  according  to 
weather  and  season.  A  strong  wind 
would  bring  the  water  out  a  sur¬ 
prising  long  ways.  Some  times  the 
tules  were  in  water  a  foot  or  so 
deep  and  at  other  times  were  high 
and  dry.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  oc¬ 
casionally  fires  swept  through  the 
dry  tules  and  the  burning  of  a  few 
thousand  acres  on  a  dark  night  was 
a  sight  to  behold. 

Wild  Hogs 

Parties  came  to  the  lake  to  hunt 
wild  hogs,  tame  ones  gone  wild  per¬ 
haps,  but  considered  a  perfectly  le¬ 
gitimate  business.  The  hogs  were  vic¬ 
ious  animals  and  no  one  hunter  took 
chances  alone.  We  can’t  say  just 
how  good  the  meat  was,  but  a  piece 
of  fat  wild  shoat  to  flavor  the 
beans  always  sounded  good. 

Geese  Flocks 

In  fall  and  winter  geese  in  unbe¬ 
lievable  numbers  made  their  home 
in  the  lake.  They  flew  out  in  the 
early  foggy  mornings  with  much 
honking  and  close  to  the  ground  to 
their  feeding  places  along  the  foot¬ 
hills  or  on  the  plains.  On  their  re¬ 
turn  during  the  day,  when  the  fog- 
had  cleared,  they  were  in  perfect 
formation  and  a  mile  high.  The  noise 
these  big  birds  made  when  they  came 
down  out  of  the  air  and  into  the 
water,  if  once  heard,  could  never  be 
forgotten. 

Pioneers 

Fully  as  interesting  no  doubt  as 
the  wilds  of  the  lake  were  the  hardy 
old  stock  of  people  that  lived  in 
those  regions.  All  were  of  one  class, 
true  pioneers  in  spirit.  Inconveniences 
didn’t  mean  much  to  folks  equipped 
with  such  fortitude  and  resourceful¬ 
ness.  Had  they  had  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  they  wouldn’t  have  been  there 
in  the  first  place.  At  their  homes 
their  hospitality  was  genuine.  Many 
may  still  remember  the  familiar  old 
phrases  of  “take  out  and  put  up,” 
meaning  take  the  harness  off  the 
horses  and  stay  all  night. 

Along  the  rough  and  dusty  roads 
the  miles  per  hour  was  figured  at 
six  (instead  of  the  now  sixty)  and  to 
old  and  young  it  was  a  considered  a 
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always  depend  on  old  Dobbin  to  taac 

them  the  short  way  home  and  never 
miss. 

Summer  breezes  from  off  the  lake 
were  always  cool,  but  on  occasional 
still  days  with  the  always  high  de¬ 
gree  of  humidity,  it  was  at  times  in¬ 
tensely  hot.  ' 

Mosquitos 

There  was  one  source  of  annoy¬ 
ance  to  those  good  folks,  one  thing 
to  spoil  the  serenity  of  the  long 
summer  evenings — mosquitos,  boy,  oh 
boy!  Breezes  brought  clouds  of  them 
inland  from  out  of  the  tules  along 
the  edges  of  the  lake.  They  were  a 
hungry  lot  and  the  minute  they 
landed  the  fight  was  on.  Bonfires  and 
smudge  pots  threw  out  smoke 
screens  that  served  as  a  partial 
check  on  these  pesky  little  peace 
disturbers,  but  always  it  was  the 
I  same  uneven  fight,  and  one  by  one 
|  members  of  the  family  would  give 
.it  up  and  be  forced  to  get  under  cov¬ 
er.  Sleeping  quarters  all  outside  were 
I  protected  with  netting  or  cloth  sup¬ 
ported  with  sticks  to  form  a  sort  of 
tent.  These  tents  were  supposed  to 
keep  most  of  the  mosquitos  out,  or 
at  least  so  they  couldn’t  get  in.  Far 
into  the  night  the  slapping  would 
continue  with  occasional  exclama¬ 
tions,  until  finally  all  was  quiet  and 
then  it  didn’t  matter. 

If  and  when  the  good  old  lake  fills 
•  to  the  level  of  the  eighties  and 
nineties  whatever  else  it  might  bring, 
let  us  hope  that  will  be  minus  the 
mosquitos. 
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Indians  ‘Skingame* 
Nets 


HELENA,  Mont.,  Apr.  22.— (RE)— 
The  Montana  board  of  examiners  has 
a  problem  concerning'  bounty  claims 
totaling  $0,000  presented  by  a  group 
of  Hill  and  Liberty  county  residents, 
the  alleged  victims  of  a  “skin  game” 
in  which  gopher  hides  allegedly  were 
substituted  for  coyote  pup  pelts. 

The  troublesome  problem  origi¬ 
nated  last  year  when  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  that  Indians  in  Northern  Mon¬ 
tana  had  been  trapping  gophers, 
treating  the  hides  in  the  mysterious 
depths  of  their  wigwams,  and  then 
presenting  them  to  sheriffs  for 
bounty  claims  on  coyote  pups. 

Apparently  too  eager  to  await  their 
bounty  checks  from  the  state  live¬ 
stock  commission,  the  Indians  be¬ 
gan  assigning  the  claims  to  persons 
with  ready  cash,  taking  a  deduction 
on  the  face  value  of  the  claims. 

Officials  Become  Suspicious 

In  1935,  when  the  red  men  turned 
in  an  all-time  high  total  of  1,700 
coyote  pup  skins,  the  livestock  com¬ 
mission  began  to  believe  that  all 
the  Indians  in  the  two  counties  had 
turned  coyote  hunters.  They  doubt¬ 
ed,  however,  that  1,700  coyote  pups 
were  born  in  the  two  counties  dur¬ 
ing  April,  May  and  June,  the  period 
in  which  the  bounties  on  the  pups 
are  paid. 

Doubt  vanished  and  genuine  sus¬ 
picion  took  root  when  early  in  1936, 
Indians  collected  4,000  “coyote  pup 

. . . . .  ■  . ----  ! 

hides’*  in  the  district.  By  that  time,  I 
news  of  the  new  industry  had  spread  i 
to  other  tribesmen. 

An  inspector  for  the  commission 
began  an  investigation.  He  found 
216  gopher  skins  in  the  Hill  County 
jail,  where  several  pokerfaced  braves 
awaited  their  bounty  claims. 

Court  Action  Started 

The  commission  stopped  bounty 
payments  and  several  Indians  were 
bound  over  to  the  district  court. 

During  the  trial,  it  developed  that 
while  the  braves  hunted  gophers,  as 
their  ancestors  had  pursued  buffaloes, 
the  squaws  remained  at  home,  skin¬ 
ning  the  rodents  and  immersing  the 
hides  in  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and 
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used  motor  oil. 

Several  of  the  “skin  game’*  par¬ 
ticipants  received  prison  sentences. 

- - - - - -  jim  .  i  ii-'  ■  i  ■  i  -  r   - rm  i  -  -  -  -  ■r~>i 
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Mexico:  Baja  islands 
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ARRANGEMENT  OF  SPECIMENS 

1.  Kinds  (See  Miller) . 

E,  Locality;  N  to  S ,  then  V>r  to  E. 

3.  Date. 

4.  Collector  (Alphabetically) 

* 

5.  Serial  number  of  collector. 


PAPER. 

Quality  of  paper:  White  "California ?T  Bond, 
(Blake,  Moffitt  and  Towne),  as  per 
samples. 

Note:  Th  s  paper  was  selected  for  its 
raf  content  and  after  careful  tests; 
please  do  not  substitute. 


^ize  of  Sheet •  6-5  73  inches  wide,  by  8-3/4 

inches  high. 

Ruling  and  Spacing?  Spacing  between  faint 

blue  horizontal  lines,  and.  between  left 
margine  and  red  vertical  line  to  be 
exactly  like  samples. 

Punching:  Diameter  of  holes  to  be  3/8  inches 
left  margines  of  all  h&les  set  in  3/16 
inch  from  left  margin  of  sheets.  A 
binder  in ^ which  paper  is  used  aocompanie 
this  requisition.  Please  center  the  hoi 
so  as  to  allow  equal  play  over  posts. 


Charles  Poulter 

2051  Center  Street,  Berkeley 

y  t/ 

Phone  Berk.  7842. 


Price  — 3.30  per  t hou s and . 


Size 


SHELL  VIAL% 

"Diamond-0"  Capsule, vials,  of  f i int  glass, 

l’  x  2/ln*),  with.  C/W  slip-on 
rapS\ n  ^f'd  by  Owens -Illinois e 
If"',  ,  "  •  >  Toledo,  Ohio);  carried  in 
stock  by  Owens -Hiinoise  Pacific  Glass 

*  ^  ®fd  T’olsom  Street,  San  Francisco. 

-  o1 to  the  ease.  Cost  about  50 
per  gross. 

Snelj'0i']tah  °tflint;  glass,  in  two  sizes: 
utsi^e  o.xme/isions,  5b  ram.  in  height: 

lameter,  33  mm. ;  glass  approximately 

''imensions,  45  mm.  in  height: 

_-:id!ueter,  22  mm,;  glass  approximately 

1  mm .  3  «  -  */•«-- 

^hrough-  Br  ami  -Knee  ht  -He  i  mann  Co., 

576  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco.  ' 

Corks  for  shell  vials: 

;‘/'15  short  _  taper  corks,  xx  grade  (cheap), 
ol  following  dimensions;  height,  26  mm. • 
top  aiamerer,  34mm.;  bottom  diameter, 

fo.  00  per  thousand. 
rrz  short  taper  corks,  xx  grade;  height 
C?  mra* >  toP  diameter,  22  mm.;  bottom 

t’  -  vl4.00-  1.50  per  thousand. 

1  or oug h  Braun-Knecht-Heimann  Co. 

5-6  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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COTTON. 


"California  Special”  cotton  (for  bodies  of 

spec  .Linens  j .  ■  omes  in  lb.  bahts,  four 

bats  toa  carton. 

Carr lea  by  J.  F.  Hink  and  Son,  Berkeley 
Calif.  Price  $4.00  per  carton. 


T? American TT  cotton  (for  tails  of  specimens). 
Comes  in  1-lb.  bats. 

C a r r i e • 1  b y  J .  p .  Hink  and  Son,  Shattuck 
Avenue  and  Kittredge,  Berkeley. 

.35  to  .50  per  batt. 


California 
Special  Batts 

ARE  GUARANTEED  Pure  and 
Clean,  and  Sanitary;  to  be  made 
of  nothing  but  pure  white  Cotton- 
Down,  thoroughly  sterilized. 
CALIFORNIA  SPECIAL  halts 
are  carded  on  the  latest  improved 
patented  machinery,  by  a  process 
which  precludes  the  possibility  of 
any  lumps  or  thin  places  in  the 
batt,  and  makes  a  downy  sheet  of 
uniform  thickness.  These  batts 
are  so  made  that  they  can  be  eas¬ 
ily  rolled  out,  without  breaking, 
into  a  sheet  of  fluffy  whiteness. 
The  name,  “California  Special ” 
stands  for  purity  and  quality. 

— insist  on  getting  them . 

Manufactured  by 

CALIFORNIA  COTTON  MILLS  CO. 

Oakland,  California,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Imperi  Comforters,  Towels  and  Batts 


FORM  NO.  27  5M  11-32 


TRAPS . 


sj-ze  "Out-o  sight'  mousetraos, 
m.  wide  by  5-1/4  in.  long/ 


Government 
2-5/8 

rccide  to  order  by  Animal  Tran  Co.  of 
America,  Lititz,  Pennsylvania. 

,  -i  i .  riO  per  gross,  carriage  extra. 


liiCiibee^Gopeher  traps  (standard  and  small 

Size),  ordered  through  Raker-Hamilton 
Pacific  Com  >anjr,  700-  7  th*  Street, 
i~an  Francisco.  $2.00  per  dozen. 


TAGS. 


Sizej  Circular ,  11/16  inch  in  diameter • 


S  t  o  c  k :  Dennis  on  s  s  hand a  r 6  wa t e  r p roof  fiber 

stock. 

Hole  punch:  1/16  inch  in  diameter,  olaced 


1/8  inch  from  ed; 


&e  o 


-n  j_ 


ag. 


String :  Dennison ?s  No.  5  twine  — —  if  as 
resistant  to  boiling  water y  grease , 
and  amonia,  as  is  Barbour Ts  hemp  carpet 
thread , 

Thread  to  be  strung  through  double 
and  knotted  20  millimeters  from  edge 
of  tag ,  Tatal  length  of  double  thread , 
to  be  5-5/4  inches,  measuring  from 
edge  of  tag. 
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Mus.  No.. 


Ori&.  No. 


SKELETON  ONLY 


University  of  California 
Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

MUSEUM  OF  VERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY 


Mus.  No. _ Orig.  No. 


Mus.  No. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 
MUSEUM  OF  VERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY 


Ori&.  No. 


SKELETON  ONLY 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 
MUSEUM  OF  VERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY 


Mus.  No. _ .Orig.  No. 


SKULL  ONLY 


Mus.  No. _ _ _ Orig.  No.. 


HOW  TO  PRESERVE  REPTILES  AND 
AMPHIBIANS  FOR  SCIENTIFIC 
PURPOSES 

GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

Place  live  specimens  in  can  with  tight- 
fitting  top  and  introduce  small  rag  or  cotton 
soaked  in  chloroform  or  ether.  Do  not  open 
can  until  about  ten  minutes  after  animals  have 
become  quiet. 

Allow  all  specimens  to  relax  for  one  hour 
in  open  air  before  putting  them  in  fluid. 

Tag  each  specimen  separately,  writing  on 
tag  the  locality  (county  and  nearest  town), 
date,  and  collector’s  name. 

Examine  specimens  daily  for  three  or  four 
days  after  being  put  in  solution  and  if  any 
are  soft  or  discolored  (particularly  about  the 
stomach)  or  have  skin  slipping,  put  them  in 
fresh  solution  and  re-inject. 

Always  use  about  three  times  as  much 
solution  as  necessary  to  cover  specimens. 

REPTILES 

Preservative. — Alcohol  70  to  80%:  mix  four 
parts  of  strong  (95%)  grain  or  denatured 
alcohol  with  one  part  water.  Formalin  10% 
(Formaldehyde  4%):  mix  one  part  commercial 
solution  with  nine  parts  water. 

Lizards. — Tie  tag  on  hind  leg  above  heel  or 
knee.  Make  slit  y2  inch  long  with  scissors  on 
right  side  of  belly  and  inject  preserving  fluid 
into  body  cavity  (with  alcohol  use  95%  strength 
for  this).  Also  inject  fluid  into  mouth.  Lay 
specimen  out  straight  or  smoothly  curved  in 
bottle  or  can. 

Snakes. — Thread  one  string  of  tag  on  a 
needle  and  sew  into  skin  at  side  of  neck;  then 
tie.  Make  cuts  %  inch  long  every  4  inches 
on  belly  and  inject  with  fluid  as  for  lizards; 
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Outline  for  life  history. 


Local  vernacular  names. 

Most  striking  features. 

Local  associations,  floral,  kind  of  ground. 
Manner isims,  gait,  posture, of  body  and  tail. 
Instances  of  behavior  such  as  ordinairly  seen. 
Reflexes  ,  timidity. 

Voice. 

Tracks,  workings,  feces,  scratching. 

Burrows  and  nests. 

Hibernation,  time  and  where. 

Use  of  glands. 

Breeding  season,  duration. 

Numbers  of  young,  per  liter  or  embryos. 

Number  of  litters  per  year. 

Dates  of  bitrh  average^  and  extreme. 

Relations  to  other  animals. 

Enemies  and  other  natural  checks. 

Relation  to  plant  life. 

Storage  of  food. 

Feeding  and  forage  habits. 

R  lative  numbers. 

Estimates  of  population  per  unit  of  area. 
Uniformity  of  distribution. 

Any  changes  in  history. 


*From  the  not  s  of  Dr.  Linsdale. 
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SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  COLLECTING 

^Use  one  serial  set  of  field  numbers  for  all 
specimens  (including  "pick-ups",  nests  and  eggs,  and 
wet  preservations),  continuing  number  from  last  trip* 
Number  notebook  pages  consecutively  from  where  left 
off  previously. 

Always  enter  altitude  of  locality  for  each  speci¬ 
men,  both  on  tags  and  in  notebooks;  always  give  county 
as  well  as  exact  place;  for  example:  "  3  mi,  NE  Lone 
Pine,  3700  ft,,  Inyo  Co.,  Calif,",  Note  proper  abbre¬ 
viation  for  California,  Attend  minutely  to  proper 
punctuation. 

Record  data  on  all  tags  in  following  order  (in 
3  or  4  lines,  as  necessary):  Sex,  your  field  number, 
your  name;  locality;  number  and  size  of  embryos; 
measurements,  weight,  date. 

All  miscellaneous  material  should  bear  labels 
stating  to  what  species  it  pertains,  with  notebook 
page  references.  Nests  should  be  "threaded"  and  have 
labels  attached  to  them  (not  only  to  container). 

Polders  for  plants  should  each  be  inscribed  with  full 
data,  as  per  usual  botanical  practice.  Eggs  should 
have  labels  placed  within  containers  in  which  packed. 
Miscellaneous  material"  should  be  packed  with  as  great 
care  as  skins  or  skulls.  Cheek  pouch  contents,  feces, 
etc.,  should  be  placed  m  3mall  envelopes  or  boxes,  with 
labels  inserted,  and  such  containers  packed  in  a  stout'  ' 
box  to  prevent  crushing. 

In  collecting  specimens,  keep  improving  technique; 
turn  out  smooth,  symmetrical,  firm  skins  of  birds  and 
mammals.  For  frequent  reference,  carry  with  you  a  copy 
of  R.  M.  Anderson* s  "Methods  of  Collecting  and  Preserv¬ 
ing  Vertebrate  Animals."  If  possible,  keep  all  skins 
with  you  until  thoroughly  dry.  In  preparing  for  ship¬ 
ment,  take  special  pains  to  pack  specimens  tightly  so 
that  they  will  not  move  lengthwise  of  the  box.  Much  of 
smoothness  and  symmetry  may  be  lost  through  loose  pack¬ 
ing# 


In  cleaning  3kulls  of  bird  skins,  avoid  removing 
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go  much^of  the  back  end  of  the  cranium  as  to  loosen 
the  articulations  of  the  lower  jaw*  The  lower  mandible 
should  be  left  in  place  so  that  the  bill  will  close  in 
normal  position*  preferably  without  tying#  If  tying 
be  necessary,  do  not  draw  thread  so  tight  as  to  force 
lower  mandible  back  out  of  normal  position  against  upper. 
In  birds  larger  than  linnet,  if  leg  bones  be  broken, 
replace  with  sticks  so  that  feet  remain  firmly  anchored 
to  body*  In  birds  larger  than  meadowlark  use  solid 
excelsior  or  tow  body;  but  avoid  over  stuffing;  with 
larger  birds  aim  to  make  a  flattisITskin.  Be  faithful 
in  removing  all  fat  and  grease# 

Mammal  skulls  should  be  severed  from  the  vertebral 
column  using  extreme  care  not  to  injure  the  skull# 
skulls  the  size  of  Citellus  or  larger  should  have  the 
major  part  of  the  masseter  muscle  snipped  off  to  allow 
the  skull  to  dry  quickly* 

In  making  out  the  skull  tag,  enter  field  number, 
initials  and  sex  symbol  with  Higgins  eternal  ink.  In 
all  cases  write  large  and  heavy#  This  is  important , 
for  the  fading  oFTKe  number  means  the  loss  of  a  speci¬ 
men#  Cut  off  the  loose  ends  of  the  string# 

Attach  tag  to  skull  by  running  the  string  between 
the  lower  jaws*  Tie  with  about  1/4 fI  slack  in  the  string. 
Do  not  tie^ -tightly  around  the  lower  jaw;  thefe  is  danger 
of  breaking  it  in  bat  or  shrew  skulls.  Also,  a  loose 
string  allows  the  beetles  to  eat  the  meat  directly  be- 
t\veen  it  and  the  jaw  bone. 

Soak  skulls  in  cold  water  for  12  hours,  to  remove 
the  blood  and  loosen  the  brain.  In  very  hot  weather 
it  may  be  necessary  to  change  the  water  to  prevent 
fermentation.  Bones  acquire  a  bluish  tinge  when  the 
temperature  of  the  water  rises  and  maceration  begins# 

After  taking  the  skulls  out  of  water,  blow  the 
brains  out  with  the  aid  of  a  hypodermic  fitted  with 
a  blunt  needle,  or  atomizer  bulb  fitted  with  a  short 
rubber  tube  and  blunt  hypodermic  needle. 
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Large ^ and  small  skulls  should  not  be  strung  on 
the  same  wire.  If,  for  example,  squirrel  and  mouse 
skulls  are  strung  together,  the  smaller  certainly  will 
be  more  or  less  broken# 

Above  all,  do  not  allow  skulls  to  become  fly 
blown.  This  is  apt  to  occur  when  they  are  hung  up  to 
dry  and  while  soaking,  as  some  will  float  and  thus  be 
exposed  to  flies.  Maggots  do  a  great  deal  of  damage 
by  discoloring  the  bone,  loosening  the  sutures,  and 
obliterating  data  on  tags#  Fever  hang  skulls  in  the 
sun  —^always  in  the  shade  and,  if  possible,  where 
there  is  a  breeze.  When  skulls  are  quickly  dried,  any 
fly  eggs  deposited  will  not  hatch.  If,  due  to  damp 
weather,  the  skulls  are  apt  to  remain  soggy,  wrap  in 
oheesecloth  (when  hung  up)  to  exclude  the  flieo. 

When  packing  skulls  for  shipment,  or  when  moving 
camp,  U3e  a  container  with  plenty  of  air  holes#  Never 
put  damp  or  even  dry  skulls  in  air  tight  containers j 
this  causes  sweating  and  maoeration. 

When  preparing  skeletons,  skin  the  body  complete¬ 
ly,  which  means  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  and  to  the  claws 
of  the  feet.  The  pads  of  the  feet  of  mammals  and  tarsi 
of  birds  are  nearly  impervious  to  the  dermestid  beetles. 
Always  "draw"  the  animal  and  cut  off  all  large  muscles# 
Tag  skeletons  (each  separate  piece)  in  the  same  way  as 
skulls. 

When  roughed  out,  skeletons  should  be  wrapped 
with  thread  or  string  so  that  the  head  and  extremi¬ 
ties  will  not  be  broken  off  when  they  are  dry  and 
brittle.  The  legs  are  pulled  up  along  the  body  and 
the  head  brought  back.  A  few  wrappings  of  thread 
will  suffioe  for  small  skeletons.  Do  not  use  so  much 
thread  that  the  beetles  have  difficulty  in  getting  to 
the  meat#  Do  not  wrap  too  tightly,  as  fresh  bones 
are  easily  bent. 

Preserve  amphibians,  reptiles,  young  of  birds  and 
mammals,  and  materials  of  like  nature,  in  formalin. 
Ordinarily  mix  one  part  full  strength  (405?)  formalin 
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with  nine  parts  water#  Vary  this  strength  for  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  material  and  for  different  weather  condi¬ 
tions#  Inject  each  specimen  with  slightly  stronger 
solution  than  is  used  for  immersing  it#  Be  sure  that 
each  specimen  is  cold  and  relaxed  before  placing  in 
tank#  Examine  specimens  at  intervals  to  see  that  they 
remain  hard#  Coil  long  specimens  symmetrically# 

In  packing  alcoholics,  drain  off  fluid  and  wrap 
in  cheesecloth  so  that  each  specimen  is  separate  from 
its  neighbor;  place  in  cans  with  tight-fitting  tops, 
filling  in  extra  space  with  excelsior  to  prevent  speci¬ 
mens  from  moving  about  and  rubbing  against  one  another# 
Pour  in  just  enough  fluid  to  keep  packing  material  moist# 
The  same  care  in  this  respect  is  as  necessary  when 
merely  changing  camp  as  during  shipment  to  Miseum# 

In  "pithing”  of  reptiles  with  a  needle  or  scalpel, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  mutilate  the  specimens;  a 
neat,  accurate  operation  is  in  order# 

In  trapping,  do  not  let  a  line  get  "stale"#  Keep 
all  settings  sensitive#  Avoid  using  too  muoh  bait  as 
well  aa  too  little#  Where  ants  are  active  during  the 
day,  re-bait  faithfully  the  last  thing  at  night#  In 
preparing  specimens  caught,  divide  your  efforts  logical¬ 
ly  between  the  common  and  rare  species.  As  a  rule,  even 
with  the  commonest  species,  save  a  pair  of  adults  from 
each  locality#  Where  available,  series  up  to  thirty 
from  one  locality  should  be  saved,  these  to  include 
young  of  different  stages  as  well  as  adults# 

With  birds,  do  not  use  up  time  on  series  of  well- 
known,  and  particularly  migrant,  species.  However, 
save  anything  unrecognized,  or  needed  to  back  up  note¬ 
book  determination. 


NOTE  TAKING 

Head  each  and  every  notebook  page  with  collector's 
name  and  year,  page  number,  locality  (in  detail  the 
first  time  used),  and  date#  Enter  for  each  specimen 
all  details  of  data  pertaining  to  take  —  collector's 
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number  (loft  of  red  linc)and  also  there,  if  not 

conventional  "skin”,  whether  (if)  skeleton,  skull- 

on  y,  or  alcoholic;  name  of  species,  sex,  breeding 

condition,  measurements,  weight,  and,  on  occasion, 

color  of  iris  and  soft  parts*  Use  a  vernacular  name 

of  the  species,  if  you  are  not  sure  of  the  scientific 
name  *  — . 

Write  full  notes,  even  at  risk  of  entering  much 
information  ofapparently  little  value*  One  cannot 
anticipate  the  needs  of  the  future,  when  notes  and 
collections  are  worked  up*  The  following  are  suggested 
topics,  but  do  not  restrict  yourself  to  these  alone* 

Be  alert  for  new  ideas  and  new  facts* 

Describe  vegetation  (saving ' plant-press  samples 
of  species  not  positively  known),  nature  of  ground, 
slope  exposure,  and  drainage  of  each  belt  of  animal 
life  collected  in*  Describe  exact  location  of  trap 
lines,  referring  to  your  topographic  maps,  and  also 
enter  a  sketch,  in  profile,  or  surface  view,  or  both, 
to  illustrate  the  location  and  relations  of  the  dif-* 
ferent  habitats  crossed*  Properly  marked  maps  for 

each  region  worked  should  ultimately  be  bound  in  with 
the  field  notes. 

Keep  record  of  closeness  of  settings  of  traps, 
distance  covered,  and  results  of  each  night »s  trapping; 
give  number  and  type  of  traps  put  out  in  each  habitat 
and  number  of  animals  of  each  species  captured  in  each 
habitat  (whether  or  not  preserved),  with  sex,  age,  and 
breeding  condition  of  each  animal. 

Keep  full  record  of  breeding  data;  Number  and 
approximate  size  (length)  of  embryos,  or  of  young  found 
in  nests;  state  of  incubation  in  eggs.  Dig  out  burrows 
if  practicable;  make  drawings  to  scale,  plan  and  eleva¬ 
tion;  describe  fully. 

Record  food  plants;  keep  specimens  for  identifica¬ 
tion  where  not  known  by  a  definite  name;  preserve  cheek 
pouch  contents,  contents  of  gullets,  stomachs  of  mammals 
and  large  birds.  If  these  are  not  saved,  identify  and 
record  contents* 
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Note  regularly  in  notebook  all  "pick-ups " ,  that  ^ 
is,  odd  skulls  or  fragments  of  animals  of  whatever  sort 
or  source,  serially  numbered  along  with  specimens  of  the 
more  usual  sort*  Give  full  information,  as  with  odd 
skulls  secured  from  trappers*  Label  all  such  specimens 
adequately,  as  elsewhere  described* 

Keep  frequent  censuses  of  diurnal  birds  and  mammals, 
with  locality  preferences  indicated*  These  censuses,  if 
short,  need  not  be  entered  on  formal  census  sheets*  VJhen 
leaving  a  well-worked  locality,  enter  a  summary  of  species 
observed,  with  remarks  of  a  general  nature,  such  as  re¬ 
late  to  local  conditions  of  terrain,  human  activities, 
etc* 


Where  feasible,  interview  old  residents,  trappers. 
National  Forest  and  National  Park  rangers  in  each 
locality  visited*  Always  record  accurately  the  name, 
official  position  or  occupation,  and  address  of  each 
person  giving  information;  give  also  your  opinion  as 
to  his  reliability*  Note  general  attitude  of  men  inter¬ 
viewed  as  to  game  laws  and  conservation  and  record 
specific  comments,  complaints  or  criticisms. 

Ascertain  present  numbers  and  distribution  of  large 
mammals  and  birds  as  compared  with  former  status*  So 
far  as  possible  get  definite  statements  expressing  ratio 
of  abundance  now,  compared  with  a  definite  number  of 
years  back*  Record  fully  all  evidence  as  to  human  in¬ 
fluence  upon  original  or  "natural"  balance*  Record 
present  economic  relations  of  vertebrate  animal  life, 
that  is,  effect  on  agriculture,  stock  raising,  etc., 
with  full  details*  Note  opinions  as  to  whether  species 
should  be  protected  or  destroyed.  Describe  local 
methods  of  capture  or  destruction;  give  your  opinion 
as  to  their  effectiveness  and  justification. 

Opportunity  offering,  record  detailed  observations 
on  effects upon  vertebrate  animals,  of  severe  storms, 
floods,  forest,  chaparral  or  prairie  fires,  over-grazing, 
lumbering,  road-building,  or  tree -pi anting* 


SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  LIFE  HISTORY  NOTES 
(Birds,  Mammals,  Reptiles,  Amphibians) 

Markings  and  coloration  (meanings  apparant  as 
associated  with  significant  oircumstances  :  directive, 
disruptive,  concealing). 

Speed  (gait,  climbing,  swimming,  walking,  running, 
flying);  tracks. 

Abundance;  by  impression;  censuses*. 

Plant  associates;  habitat;  environment  (define 
distinctive  ecologic  niche  or  biotope  in  which  each 
animal  is  found). 

Range  (home  range  or  "cruising  radius"  of  indi¬ 
vidual,  topographic  and  geographic  range  of  species, 
any  indications  of  change  in  range). 

Call -notes  or  voice  (interpretations  whenever 
circumstances  give  any  clue);  "songs"  of  birds. 

Migrations  (regular,  irregular,  local,  altitu¬ 
dinal,  geographical);  movements  and  flight. 

Degree  of  gregariousness  (including  "social  in-  ' 
stincts");  manner  or  means  of  communication  (as  voice, 
gesture,  touch,  and  smell-signals). 

Nests,  dens  and  lairs;  breeding  habits  (including 
number  of  young,  length  of  breeding  period,  mating; 
whether  promiscuous,  polygamous,  monogamous;  relations 
of  individuals  of  family  group  to  each  other);  modes 
of  locating  nests  or  homes;  sanitation;  solicitude; 
reactions  of  young;  care  of  young;  mastoiogy  (distribu¬ 
tion  of  mammary  glands). 

Boldness;  belligerence;  intolerance;  shyness. 
Food-habits;  forage  range;  manipulation  of  food; 
storage. 

Scatology  (dung  or  feces). 

Acuteness  of  the  various  senses  (touch,  taste, 
sight,  hearing,  smell,  and  direction). 

Enemies;  disease  (parasites,  internal  and  external). 
Odd  partnerships;  commensalism;  any  biotic  inter¬ 
relationships  apparant. 

Age  (length  of  life  of  individual). 

Refuges;  from  enemies;  for  resting  or  roosting. 
Dormancy:  hibernation  or  estivation;  evidences  of; 
places  where  undergone. 


8. 


Note  —  Read  above  suggestions  every  few  days,  de¬ 
voting  ‘half  an  hour  or  so  to  thoughtful  consideration 
of  the  objects  of  our  field  work,  which  are;  To  as¬ 
certain  everything  possible  in  regard  to  the  natural 
history  of  the  vertebrate  life  of  the  regions  traversed, 
and  to  make  careful  record  of  the  facts  gathered  in  the 
form  of  specimens  and  notes,  to  be  preserved  for  all 
time.  All  this  is  for  the  information  of  others?  strive 
to  make  your  records  in  all  respects clearly  intelligible. 
Remember  that  the  value  of  our  manuscripts  increases 
a3  the  years  go  by  and  faunal  changes  take  place,  some 
of  our  earlier  notebooks  describe  conditions  now  vanished 
in  the  localities  they  dealt  with, 

J.  Orinnell 

September  12,  1933. 
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COLLECTING  POCKET  GOPHERS 


1#  Specimens  should  be  secured  from  as  many  environ¬ 
mental  set-up3  —  soil  textures ,  elevations,  plant 
associations  —  as  possible  in  the  ax^ailable  time. 
Especially  should  this  be  so  in  the  case  of  type  local- 


2#  Notes  as  to  color  and  general  texture  or  soil  should 
be  so ^arranged  that  the  individual  specimens  mev  be 
classified  in  this  regard.  It  is  perhaps  be  si  to  writ-; 
such  note 3,  abbreviated,  on  the  tag  as  well  a in  the 
notebook. 


Rather  than  large  series  from  any  one  locality 
(unless  it  be  in  an  entirely  new  diff erent iation  area), 
it  i3  better  to  have  samples  (=5  adult  females,  1  adult 
males,  if  possible)  from  a  number  of  close-together 
localities. 


Trap  settings  (exact  places)  should  be  marked  on  the 
maps  to  be  kept  permanently  in  notebooks,  concorded  with 
the  written  records  of  catch  and  descriptions  of  ground. 

If  a  population  of  gophers  appears  variable  on  first 
sampling,  attempt  to  get  a  series  of  ten  or  more  adult 
females,  together  with  the  males  taken  at  the  same  timo 
whatever  their  number. 


skulls  of  any  young  taken;  but  series  of  skins 
in  juvenile  pelage  are  of  little  importance.  Save 
complete  skeletons  of  any  very  young  ones  taken,  or 
preserve  entire  in  alcohol.  Skeletons  or  alcoholics 
of  adults  are  not  needed  beyond  two  of  a  kind  (<$  and  2) 

unless  for  special  studies  known  to  be  actually  under 
way  # 
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